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Notes. 
THOMAS FROGNAL DIBDIN. 


Very few collectors, or even lovers of old 
books—they are not always synonymous— 
can escape the influence of this bibliomaniac 
who, by his books and praise, made a 
scholar’s pursuit into a fine art, and, in some 
measure, a commercial speculation. It is 
to be inferred and feared that some of his 


contemporaries amassed books and became 
learned in their value and qualifications 
without caring much what the author had | 
to impart. Perhaps it will be claimed that 
this type of book amasser has passed ; but | 
he persists, although less obvious or para-_ 
mount, and though there is to-day a larger 
number of scholarly collectors than Dibdin | 
thought possible. Yet one may sometimes 
be thankful to the memory of the worthy | 
exploiter of the cult of book-collecting. | 
He wrought good by awakening an interest | 
in the preservation of much that had been | 
neglected. Even in the reaction—and from | 
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Dibdin’s enthusiasm and excessive praise 
a setback was inevitable—-there was no 
return to the negligence possibly best 
described as “ pre-Roxburghe.” So great 
was Dibdin’s influence and apparent zeal 
that his motive may be sought. He was 
not a book-dealer, to gain by enhanced 
market values, nor associated with others 
in a ‘‘ knock-out’ conspiracy to penalize 
both the vendor and buyer. Apparently 
his sole quest was patronage and influence, 
though the support of those able to influence 
and the consequent sale of his books pro- 
vided a reward not always commensurate 
with the exertion. The following letter is 
transcribed at length, as it best reveals the 
real Dibdin and his ambitions. It is 
addressed ‘‘To The Revd. Dr. Bliss, New 
College Lane, Oxford,” from ‘* Newmarket, 


October Ten, 1824,” and franked “I. 
Douglas.””» The addressee is, of course, 


Dr. Philip Bliss, Bodley’s Librarian. <A 
few of the allusions are identified by inter- 
polated notes. 
Exning Vicarage, 
Newmarket, 
Oct. 9, ’24. 
My Dear Bitss, 

Walking in my rough rochelaure, this morn- 
ing, in my little kitchen garden, and giving 
instructions to an old fellow of 75 to transplant 
some box—your letter was put into my hands just 
as the clock struck 8. I opened it with avidity, 
and you will anticipate the observation that the 
perusal of it gave me pleasure and pain. 

First, for the pain. It is only in instances and 
on occasions, like the present, that the ‘‘ mens 
conscia recti ’’—the assurance and conviction of 
both thinking [and] acting aright—befriends and 
sustains a man, so as to carry him through 
every imputation however harsh, and every 
inference however unjust. But to the point. 
Tell Bandinel, and tell him directly and strongly, 
from myself, that the omission of his name, 
labours, and reputation in my book, was purely 
and entirely accidental: without, first of all, 
supposing that either could be promoted by its 
insertion, or either injured by its omission. The 
fact, however was, and is, that his name, to any 
professed bibliographical work, is not before the 
public: and as to the omission of it in the 
Monasticon Anglicanum, that arose from pure 
ignorance, as I only read the title from some 
announce|ment], and have never seen the title 
page—but the numbers I regularly see. However, 
Harding is more to blame than myself in this busi- 
ness, for that sheet was cancelled and he had 
the revision of the whole: not that B.’s name 
appeared in the previous one. Of course, I shall 
take special care to insert it in the new and 
forthcoming edition. 

Then, as to Clarendon. Had I known what 
you now tell me, I could have joyed to have 
rendered justice to his valuable labours : and 
as to Gough’s Topographical Library you'll 
see and he shall see, how he will be ‘* encadré 
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en ormolu”’ at p. iii. of the preface of the 
2d Edition. Tell him further—that my express 
mention of your name was, from what had 
appeared before the public with your name 
attached, and from habits of old and friendly 
intimacy—but as much as from either, from a 
conviction that your Athen[ae] Oxonfienses] had 
not been treated as it ought, in more places 
than one ‘ a prophet hath no honour in his own 
* country,” &c. Tell him all this—and tell him 
further—that nothing in the shape of disrespect, 
slighting, or want of bibliographical sympathy has 
operated on this occasion. One word more. 
I hope to come among you about the middle of 
Novembr. I will affirm by word of mouth what 


my pen here inscribeth. Bodley, Bandinel and d 


Bliss for ever !! Sweet and soothing alliteration. 
Let me touch a more chirupping [sic] note. So you 
like my book : bear with my conceits, pleasantries, 
and all the bizarrerie of the Dibdiniana! Show me 
a proof of your perusal, by a string of corrections 
and additions. Critics must not think of what 
is omitted, but of what is inserted, Certainly, 
the mass of useful intelligence very much exceeds 
what may be considered merely curious. I confined 
Divinity, History, and Voyages and Travels, [to] 
one [chapter], throughout useful. In Poetry and 
the Drama I was ever running over the course 
with a stiff curb in my horse’s mouth (N.B. I 
have attended the races this week), I could have 
dash’d on and never tired, but the “‘ certi denique 
fines ”’ [sic] checked my blood steed. The book 
will do good ; it has done good: and so help me 
God, that ‘ good ” was first, and will be last in 
my thoughts! Epistles from all quarters flow in 
upon me. I[ ought to be a Bishop for the sake 
of frankage. Among the volunteers, is a very 
pleasing, lively, and intelligent one from the Duke 
of Newcastle—imy parishioner—but whom I 
never saw. Not only does He (I should say 
His Grace), but several, yea many, big wigs and 
little wigs, call it a ‘‘ most entertaining (now this 
I did not bargain for) and instructive volume.’’ 
Drury, Palgrave, D. Turner, D’Isracli, The B[isho]p 
of London, assent to this character of the work. 
True it is, Sir R{ichard] Phillips kicks, curvets and 
curses in his heart at its success—-because he 
meant to do something like it ; and what is equally 
inexplicable and contemptible, the Kditor of the 
British Critic—my friend Archy Campbell— 
who has quaffed my port and munched my 
mutton, has chosen to fall foul of it in what he 
conceives to be a very witty production—-in 
order to give a fillip to the dull diatribes of his 
Journal. Now that review is, in all-respects, 
thoroughly heartless and superficial. The wit 
is impotent, the statements are false, and the 
deductions utterly contemptible. 

When game of this sort is up, and especially 
in this shooting season, I must expect plenty of 
sharp-shooters—to be winged by one, to be legged 
by another, and to be breasted by a third. We 
shall see. My broadside, by way of return of fire, 
will be reserved for the preface of the second 
edition. Meanwhile furnish me with all the 
weapons you can. 

Urge Parker to push the book, as no second 
edition can appear till late in the Spring. At 
Cambridge they go off like partridges. I should 
like to take a peep at the marginal corrigenda 
of Elmsley’s copy—tfor I learn he has purchased 


The second volume will contain Grammars, 
Dictionaries, Geography, Antiquities and Fine 
Arts, Romances and Novels, &c., with a general 
Introduction to the Sciences—the latter to be 
supplied me by a very competent friend. 

Meanwhile, I am busy with my new edition 
of the Classics—and am occupied with Hebrew 
Bibles ; and so pray count over for me the number 
of leaves, very carefully, in your copy of the first 
edition of 1488 in the Auctorium. Have you 
any other, and what, H.B.? I mean of earlyish 
ate. 

Now listen. My candlelight occupations are 
devoted to an abridgement of my Jour in 2 vole. 
demi 8vo, with a third vol. containing all the 
accounts of the foreign libraries: to be sold, 
together, or apart at the option of the purchaser, 
perhaps 15/- per volume. The book is wanted 
as a circulating library book, which, in its present 
form and costly price is out of the question. The 
hint at such an abridgement came from a high 
professional quarter, 3 years ago, and poor 
Rennell encouraged the idea. The bibliography 
will sell with the L.C. [Library Companion] and I 
may put £100 clear, per volume, in my pocket. 
Publisher, unsettled : but mum. Listen yet further. 
I am going to abridge the whole of the B.S. 
|Bibliotheca Spencer] in one demi 8vo volume 
of about 800 pages at £1. 1. cost; one alphabet, 
from beginning to end, and every reference |?| 
inserted. At present, the size, cost, and various 
beggs [beginnings] and ends, render it, tho’ a 
valuable, yet a comfortless book to consult; 
besides, its cost is prodigious. I calculate upon 
the sale of 500 copies at Paris, and 1500 here, 
and to have a steel plate of his Lordship’s head 
(if he will allow it) at the begg Tocgiininat 

And why should I not do these things ? Who 
has worked harder and fared worse than myself ? 
I have never recovered the Tour business. Besides, 
I have got an honest reputation, and have a 
right to make an honest use of it. My books are 
too costly, and sealed books to the many. When 
I complete my bibliography I will attack the 
Reformation, or rather the Hist/ory] of it and, in 
the meantime, put forth a 7/6 manual which 
shall put £700 into my pocket. So runs my life 
away and thus God fits the back to the burden !— 
but my Summer has been embittered by many 
painful and trying avocations and occurrences 
of which I will say nothing more at present : only, 
if J. H.! (nota bene, not Joseph Haslewood) and 
myself become two remember, I prepared you for 
the intelligence. I hate bluster, priggishness, and 
intolerance of every description. But, I rely 
upon your honour for secrecy. 

Old Hassey [? Haslewood] is spending two or 
three days with us, and is now gone to a battue, 
while I write my sermon for to-morrow. On 
Monday we are going to see the diversion of 
hawking about 5 miles off. 


My life, here, is smooth and uniform. J am 


obliged to write all my sermons afresh—as plain 
as a pikestaff, which I rather like—and now and 
then give them a quaint touch @ la Latimer. The 
consequence is, that the Gospel shop is just 


|| NOTES AND QUERIES. x. gunn 17, 1929, 
it. Perhaps he will take me up in a corner at 
Althorp, this approaching Xmas, and give me 
a hundred and one lashes—but, then, his whip 
must be composed of cock pheasant’s feathers. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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deserted. But you must be tired—at least, I 
really am myself, so God bless Dad, Mother and 
Chick. 
Ever yours, 
T. F. 

P.S. on last page :— 

Could you procure me a good copy of the phy- 
sician in the St. John’s Library—who loved 
Caxtons : and of Dr. James, the first public librarian 
at Bodley[’s]? Simply obtain the terms on which 
such copies can be procured but keep the intelli- 
gence to yourself. More anon. 


P.S. written across page 5 :— 

Page ye Fifthe. Keep all this to yourself at 
present: but give your sentiments. 

Many of the allusions suggest explanatory 
notes, but I infer that all the writer’s books 
and contemporaries are known to the 
readers, so they can be dispensed with. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


MARAT IN ENGLAND. 
(See ante, pp. 381, 403, 422, 441.) 


THE more discreet of these chroniclers 
say as little as they can about him, until 


‘ creditors, in the prosecution of which it was found 


that he had once taught in the Academy at War- 
ringten in which Dr. Priestley was a tutor; that 
he left Warrington for Oxford, where, after some 
time, he found means to rob the museum of a num- 
ber of gold coins and medallions; that he was 
traced to Ireland, apprehended at an Assembly 
there in the character of a German Count, brought 


‘back to this country, tried, convicted, and sen- 


tenced to some years’ hard labour on the Thames. 
He was refused a cessio, and his creditors, tired of 
detaining him in gaol, after a confinement of 


| several months set him at liberty. He then took 


up his residence in this neighbourhood, where he 
continued about nine months and took his final 
leave of this country about the beginning of the 
year 1787. He was very ill-looking ; of a diminu- 
tive size; a man of uncommon vivacity; of a 
very turbulent disposition, and possessed of a very 


‘uncommon share of legal knowledge. It is said 


that while here he used to call his children Marat, 
which he said was his family name. 

This account, which, if accurate, would 
clear up several material points in the in- 
quiry, is not quoted by, and does not seem to 
have been known to, the writer in The 
Monthly Repository. The two, therefore, 
may be taken as independent and concurring 


records, though neither emphasizes the con- 


siderable interval that in fact occurred be- 


the curtain rings up on the great drama tween the Warrington and Oxford incidents. 
of 1789. They all, however, concur in The cessio proceedings, however, appear to 
keeping him in France. Let us see how be open to some little doubt, since the Edin- 
far the disguise of Le Maitre, which sug- | burgh records, which we have had carefully 
gested a solution for former riddles, may searched, contain no trace of them, nor are 
help in this final one. We know that, since any references to be found in the local Press. 
1784, he had been without the salary, al- | It is possible, therefore, that the proceedings, 


lowances and backing of his Court appoint- 
ment, and also that, from all it is possible 
to gather, his books, instead of yielding 
him an income, had involved an outlay only. 
In the absence, then, of any evidence of his 
presence in Paris during these two years, 
it appears likely enough that he carried out 
the intention, more than once expressed to 
Brissot, of trying his luck in Great Britain 


which failed, may never have matured into 
recordable shape, or may have been merely 
informal, or may have been based entirely 
onrumour. However this may be, the other 


‘details of The Star article substantially tally 


with what we already know of Jean Paul— 
Edinburgh and Newcastle being his favourite 
haunts, the personal characteristics accu- 
rately duplicating his own, and the “ un- 


again. On this subject, therefore, we may |common knowledge of law” being also a 
now usefully refer to The Star newspaper of | well-marked feature (see, e.g., his “ Essay on 
London, dated March 24, 1793, in which, | the Reform of the Criminal Law,’ which 
under the heading of ‘ Glasgow,’ there ap-| deals at length with proofs, presumptions 
pears the following historiette :— | and procedure ; and his summary of the Eng- 

From an investigation lately taken at Edin- lish forensic system in the supplement to his 
burgh, it is said that Marat, the celebrated orator ‘Offrande @ la Patrie’). The ‘* tambour- 


the the humane, ‘ing” by John White, it will be recalled, co- 
e gentle Marat, is the same person who, a few | ” 
years ago, taught tambouring in this city under | incides with the “* tambouring,” or * draw 


the name of John White. His conduct, while he ing for tambour,” of Le Maitre at Oxford. 


’ was here, was equally unprincipled, if not as atro- | Though this was not, it is true, a known ac- 


cious, as it has been since his elevation to the complishment of the real Jean Paul, it may 
legislatorship. After contracting debts to a very possibly have been taught him by his father, 
absconded, but this who, we know, worked as a designer at 
prehended at Newcas db ht bac his | . Serie: 

city, where he Retin Soanuaeed.” tie po after Boudry. The point is further referred to 


executed a summons of cessio bonorum against his |in a satirical poem called ‘ Topsy Turvy,” 
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published in 1793,a note appended to which 
asserts that 

Marat opened ashop of tamboured waistcoats at 
Oxford under the assumed appellation of Le Maitre 
de Marat, and displayed the attractions of a 
handsome wife to engage the notice of academical 
customers to whom he offered his services as a 
teacher of the French language. His house was 
contiguous to the Ashmolean Museum. 

The writer then goes on to recount the 
robbery, trial and sentence as already de- 
tailed above (2nd ed., pp. 33-4). 

Had Marat, as some of these quotations 
suggest, really a wife and children ? At one 
time there were certainly rumours to that 
effect current in France (Cabanés, p. 529) ; 
but little countenance is apparently given to 
them by his biographers. Of mistresses, of 
course, we hear of several, although one 
only suceeeded in evoking any definite 
matrimonial pronouncements. To Simonne 
Evrard, who had sheltered him in the 
stormiest years of his career and resigned 
to him the whole of her modest fortune, he 
dedicates, on Jan. 1, 1792, the following 
solemn gage :— 

Madlle. Simonne Evrard’s beautiful qualities 

having captivated my heart, whose homage she 
has received, I leave her as a pledge of my faith 
during my forthcoming voyage to London the 
sacred engagement to give her my hand at once 
after my return; if all my tenderness does not 
suffice her as a warrant of my fidelity may the 
forgetting of this engagement cover me with 
infamy.—Jean Paul Marat, l’Ami du Peuple. 
He did return, but alas, the sacred pledge 
went unredeemed, evaporating in fine 
words, a self-admitted “infamy” which 
his biographers complacently transmute as 
follows :— 

Do you not recognize the exquisite delicacy of 
the signatory, who, without doubt, had given his 
friend no hint of it, because he well knew she 
would have refused to take his promise ? (Fleisch- 
aad ‘ Behind the Scenes in the Terror,’ pp. 279- 


Why poor Simonne, whose greatest glory was 
to be called ‘* Marat’s widow,” should refuse 
to become his wife, they do not explain. Had 
the offer been communicated to her, she 
would at least have had that chance, and 
Jean Paul’s memory might to some extent 
have been cleared. 

Coming now to the Bristol incidents, the 
Rev. Turner has told us that Jean Paul Marat, 
when last heard of in England, had set up as 
a bookseller in that city, that he failed, was 
imprisoned there for debt, but was released 
by a benevolent society, one of whose mem- 
bers afterwards recognized him in the 


National Assembly at Paris in 1792. Onthe 


| other hand, those of his biographers who refer 
tothe point deny this story in toto (Cabanés, 
_p. 48; Morse Stephens, Pall Mall Magazine, 
|September, 1896, p. 83). Dr. Cabanés, 
indeed, tells us specifically, on the authority 
‘of Mr. John Taylor (a former librarian at 
Bristol), that, after an exhaustive search 
‘among the local archives and documents 
\both printed and in manuscript, he was 
unable to discover the slightest foundation 
for the statement. Nevertheless, upon our 
making still further inquiry, Mr. Norris 
_Mathews, the present City Librarian, was 
able to refer us to the following entry on 
'the subject contained in John Latimer’s 
|° Annals of Bristol,’ p. 482 :— 
| In December, 1787, the local society for the relief 
| of poor insolvent debtors secured the release from 
| Newgate of a Frenchman calling himself F. C. M. G. 
|Maratt Amiatt, who had practised in various 
, English towns as a teacher and quack doctor. and 
,had finally been incarcerated for petty debts in 
| Bristol. The man forthwith disappeared. and it 
|was not until some years later that he was 
|identified in the person of the fanatical democrat 
| Jean Paul Marat, who was accustomed to howl in 
| the French Convention for the heads of 100,000 
‘nobles, and whose infamous career was cut short 
jn 1793 by the knife of Charlotte Corday. 
This entry, although it does not mention the 
occupation followed by Marat while at Bristol, 
furnishes, on other points, important con- 
‘firmation of the Rev. Turner’s note. Still 
more valuable corroboration, however, is to 
come, for in a communication supplied to 
& Q. in October, 1862 (3 8. ii. 317), and 
printed over the initials of C. J. P., we 
:— 
The following is extracted from a letter of 
Charles Joseph Harford, Esq., dated Stapleton, 
Nov. 26, 1822, to the Rev. Samuel Seyer, author of 
the ‘ Memorials of Bristol’ :—‘‘. .. The infamous 
'Marat, stabbed by Charlotte Corday, once dis- 
graced this City (Bristol) and was unfortunately re- 
leased from Newgate by the Society for the relief 
_of persons confined for small debts. This I know 
from the late Mr. James Ireland, of Brislington, 
_who told my father that, being in Paris, I forget 
what year, he went to the National Assembly 
and took his servant with him, who, on seeing 
|Marat rise to speak, assured his master with 
‘astonishment the man was the very person to 
‘whom he had often taken money and victuals 
| from him when a prisoner in Bristol gaol. I think 
\it will be worth while to look into the books of the 
Society to see if a man of the name of Marat, Le 
Maitre, or Le Main, or Farlin de la Jan (? nearly 
illegible)—for by this last he was French tutor at 
| Warminster—was released by them. 
‘know the year I can give no direction : but I 
/remember who Marat was, by my father ee 
what Mr. Ireland had told him. . . . I will ad 
my father saw this villain in 1772 at Warminster. 
Mr. Bush could remember him there. He after- 
i wards was a hairdresser at Oxford ; robbed the 


As I don’t 
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Ashmolean Museum ; was taken in Dublin, but 
convicted at Oxford, and sent to Woolwich to 
the hulks. This I prove thus: in 1776 Mr. Lloyd 
of Newbury and the late Mr. J. S. Harford of 
Blaize Castle, went to London, where, among 
other sights, they visited Woolwich ; and Mr. 
Lloyd (saw) his Warminster tutor as one of the 
convicts wheeling a wheelbarrow and pointed 
him out to Mr. Harford. 

In this letter, it is to be observed, 
‘‘Warminster” is obviously a mistake for 
“‘Warrington”’’; the Woolwich date should 
in strictness be 1777 instead of 1776 ; and the 
almost illegible “Fariin de la Jan’’ may 
possibly be the “‘ Fantin la Tour”’ referred 
to by the Rev. W. Turner and Mr. Bright in 
their articles on the Academy. 

L. Purrson. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
SHANNON. 


As memory recalled very imperfectly the 
details of the short but brilliant engagement 
between the above-named American and 
British frigates, to which reference was 
recently made (12 8. ix. 368), the following 
particulars of it will be read with interest. 

The Chesapeake, commanded by Capt. 
Lawrence (50 guns, 376 men), struck to the 
Shannon (38 guns, 330 men), commanded 
by Captain Philip B. V. Broke, on June 1, 
1813, after a severe conflict of eleven min- 
utes, 7.e., eleven minutes only having elapsed 
between the firing of the first gun and the 
boarding; and in four minutes the Chesa- 
peake was the prize of the Shannon. 

Capt. Lawrence died of his wounds. 
Capt. Broke, whose head was_ severely 
injured by a sabre cut on board the Chesa- 
peake (‘‘ after the men had submitted’), 
recovered, and died a Rear-Admiral in 1841. 
For this victory a baronetcy was bestowed 
upon him, and he was created a K.C.B. 

Whilst the engagement lasted it was 
very fierce. Sixty were wounded, three 
died on board, and forty were discharged to 
the Halifax Hospital, where John Samwell, 
midshipman (who received a musket ball 
through the thigh), and Wm. Stevens, 
boatswain (whose left arm was amputated 
below the elbow on account of having had 
his forearm nearly severed), died ; but there 
is no record of how many succumbed there 
to their wounds. 


and was reprinted in The Bermuda Royal 
Gazette, from which it is now copied. But, 
before proceeding further, it were advisable 
to state that, in the first-named Gazette, 
the writer was reviewing ‘ The History of 
the United States,’ by John Fennimore 
Cooper, but specially confined his quotations 
therefrom to the action between the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon. 
P.R.O., C.0. 41/1, Aug. 6, 1839. 

Mr. Cooper says, that Capt. Lawrence entered 
into this engagement against his own inclination 
on account of the peculiar state of the ship’s 
| company, which in the one page he states to have 
| been disaffected, and yet in the following we find 

these words—‘* The history of Naval Warfare 

| does not contain an instance of a ship being more 
gallantly conducted than the Chesapeake.’ No 
/mention is made of the pleasure vessels which 
followed her out of Boston to see the British 
whipped.” 

Capt. Lawrence chose to lay his enemy fairly 
alongside, yard-arm and yard-arm, and he luffed 
and ranged up a-beam on the Shannon’s starboard 
side. When the Chesapeake’s foremast was in 
a line with the Shannon’s mizen-mast, the latter 
ship discharged her cabin guns and the others in 
succession, from aft forward. The Chesapeake 
did not fire until all her guns bore, when she 
delivered as destructive a broadside as probably 
ever came out of a ship of her force. For six or 
eight minutes the cannonading was fierce, and 
the best of the action is said to have been with 
the American frigate, so far as the general effect 
of the fire was concerned; though it was much 
| in favour of the enemy in its particular and acci- 
| dental consequences. At the few first discharges 
|of the Shannon, Capt. Lawrence had received 
a@ wound in the leg. Mr. Broom, the marine 
_ officer, Mr. Ballard, the acting fourth lieutenant, 
| and the boatswain were mortally wounded. Mr. 
| White, the master, was killed, and Mr. Ludlow, 
| the first lieutenant, twice wounded by grape and 
| musketry. As soon as the ships were foul, Capt. 
Broke passed forward in the Shannon, and, to 
use his own language, “‘ seeing that the enemy 
| was flinching from his guns,’”’ he gave the order 
| to board. 

When the enemy entered the ship from the 
fore-channels, .it was with great caution, and so 
sslowly, that twenty resolute men would have 
repulsed him. The boarders had not yet appeared 
from below, and meeting with no resistance he 
began to move forward (having entered the 
Chesapeake from aft). This critical moment lost 
the ship! for the English, encouraged by the 
state of the Chesapeake’s upper deck, now rushed 
forward in numbers, and soon had the entire 
command above board. The remaining officers 
appeared on deck, and endeavored to make 
a rally, but it was altogether too late. The 
enemy fired down the hatches, and killed and 
wounded a great many men in this way, but it 
does not appear that their fire was returned. 


The following, which appeared first in 
The United Service Gazette, June 1 (1839), 
gives the American version of the fight, | 


How does James meet this assertion ? 
He shaJl speak for himself. 
An unexpected fire of musketry opened by the 
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Americans, who had fled to the hold, killed a fine 
Marine, William Young. On this Lieut. Falkiner, 
who was sitting on the booms, very properly 
directed three or four muskets that were ready 
to be fired down. Capt. Broke from his seat on 
the carronade slide, told Lieut. Falkiner to 
summon the Americans in the hold to surrender, 
if they desired quarter. The Americans replied 
we surrender; and all hostilities ceased. 


The ultimate fate of the Shannon’s prize, 
which may not be generally known, is now 
given. 


P.R.O., C.O. 231/1, Aug. 15, 1840. 
The Chesapeake, which once floated disdain- 
fully upon the waters of the Atlantic, is now 
completely ‘shivered,’ as to her ‘ timbers,” 
which latter, together with other portions of her, 
have been employed in the construction of a corn- 
mill at the village of Wickham, near Portsmouth. 
The wood is in good condition, and promises 
to continue so for some time to come. Many 
strangers visit Wickham Mill to gratify their 
curiosity. 
Seven Shannons have been in commission, 
the Chesapeake’s victor having been the 
fourth to bear the name. She became a 
Receiving Ship at Sheerness. In 1844 she 
was renamed St. Lawrence and broken up in 
1859. E. H. FatRBROTHER. 


MUTATIONS OF OLD RATCLIFFE. 
THE approaching State visit to Stepney 
compels the reflection that it is probably 
not generally known that the Shadwell 
Park Memorial to King Edward VII. and 
the Ratcliffe Cross Memorial to Elizabethan 
pioneers of British on the seas are both in 
what was once specifically part of Ratcliffe, 
long the hub of London Port. The minutes 
of the Old Stepney Vestry afford evidence 
of the changes in the areas of the local 
governments in the whole period when 
revolution was afoot in Whitehall and when 
King, Parliament, ‘“‘the City,” and other 
authorities were manceuvring for dominance 
in the Port of London and the control of 
shipping and the armament of civil war. 

Thus it is recorded that at a Vestry for 
Stepney Parish held on April 13, 1646 (when 
the end of the first Civil War in England 
was looming), the election of churchwardens 
for the current year was proceeded with. 
Master John Moore was elected church- 
warden for Shadwell; Master William Ellis 
for Ratcliffe; Master Thomas Biggs for 
Lymehou-e ” ; Master Thomas Grinley for 
Mile End; Master William Hunt for 
*Popler.’” Captain John Ellison was 


elected churchwarden for Shadwell ,at the 


For 1648 Master Humphrey Stillgoe was 
elected. For 1649 Master William Cooper 
(presumably the Master of the James, 
300 tons, which sailed for New England 
about April 6, 1635, with fifty-three men 
and women and female children; and 
who was married at Stepney Church to 
Ellen Lambert, widow, in October, 1626). 

At a meeting held of the Stepney Vestry 
(in the house in the churchyard) on May 19, 
1641 (the month of the execution of Straf- 
ford), it was set out that the Hamlet of’ 
Ratcliffe had of late 
soe largely encreased by the multitude of Buildings 
and number of Inhabitants that the well ordering 
of the same is found a burthen too heavie for 
one Churchwarden to execute. 

It was therefore 

ordered and decreed, so farre as in us lieth, that 
in the Hamlet of Ratcliffe shal be chosen two 
Churchwardens, one in Ratcliffe, the other upon 
Wapping Wall or elsewhere thereabouts, in 
maner and forme as other Churchwardens have 
beene formerly chosen, and upon these conditions 
ensuing. 

These conditions include—that the two 
churchwardens for Ratcliffe be taken but 
as one in the performance and execution of 
the office of a churchwarden of Ratcliffe ; 
that they shall content themselves with 
such division, limits, and bounds as_pro- 
vided, viz., the churchwarden of the original 
Ratcliffe to have for his division Stepney 
White Horse Street, Brooke Street, Ratcliffe 
Wall, Ratcliffe Street ** unto the Old Ballast 
Wharf”; while the new churchwarden for 
Wapping Side was to have for his division 
Upper Shadwell, Lower Shadwell, Ratcliffe 
Highway, Foxe’s Lane, Wapping Wall. 
Pruson’s Island, King Street Wapping,: 
Knockfergus, and Old Gravel Lane. 

A reference to the Queen Anne map of 
Joel Gascoyne shows that the arrangement 
of 1641 still roughly describes the Hamlet 
of Ratcliffe, with the exception mainly of 
the cantle cut off later to make a parish 
for the new Limehouse Church of 1712-24; 
whereas Wapping, on the western side, has 
since been subdivided very considerably. 
Shadwell was set up “on its own ”’ in 1669 ; 
St. George’s East, on the completion of its 
church and accessories, in 1730, and blossom- 
ing into an administrative Vestry con- 
spicuous in Georgian and Early Victorian 
times. It may be added, Spitalfields (Christ 
Church) was withdrawn from the League of 
the Hamlets Eastward of the Tower in 
1729; Bow in 1730; Bethnal Green in 


meeting of the Vestry of April 22, 1647. 


1740; and Poplar in 1820.. Me. 
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Cutty Sark—the famous tea clipper of East 
London dock associations in the middle 
Victorian times—are cropping up frequently 
since the old China flyer was discovered, in 
another guise, in the Thames oversea tramp 
trade for account of Portuguese owners. 
A correspondent writes that Captain Moody, 
the Cutty Sark’s first skipper—once a well- 
known figure in East London circles where 
ofticer-seamen assembled for business pur- 
poses—is still alive and resides at Macduff 
House, Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire. 

Now ninety-three years of age, Captain Moody 
is rather frail in body. but his mind still takes an 
active interest in most matters, especially in his 
renowned Skimmer of the Seas and any of the 
surviving members of its various crews. 

Mr. F. H. Read, now of Belmont Park, 
Lee, writes 

I was born in Blackwall in 1857 and saw, as a 
young man, a very large number of the ships that 
visited the Thames and its docks, including the 
Cutty Sark. With the early history of Blackwall 
must be bound up the goings and comings of Ra- 
leigh, Drake, and other overseas explorers. In 
fact, in the street in which I was born, Blackwall 
Harbour (long since swept away). a house stood 
that was said to have been inhabited by the great 
Sir Walter, and immediately opposite, in my day, 
was the Artichoke Tavern, once the rendezvous of 
ovr Ministers when they met to partake of their 
whitebait dinners. Mc 


Frat CanpLe.—Mr. HENry LEFFMANN 
writes, s.v. Dickens’s Literary Allusions,’ 
ante, p. 437, “* 1 made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt some years ago to find out the nature 
of the * flat candle ’ which Master Bardell was 
carrying when he admitted Mr. Weller on 
that eventful evening.” In 1918 (12 S. iv. 
106, 173) flat candle’? was discussed. 
The weight of evidence or opinion was, I 
think, decidedly in favour of ‘ a candle used 
in a flat candlestick, one with a broad stand 
and short stem.’? There were three corre- 
spondents who cited actually flat candles, 
but as two of them mentioned that such 
candles were used by cobblers, and the third 
assigned other flat candles to stable-work 
and coach lamps, it would appear that they 
had nothing to do with the ordinary bedroom 
flat candle or candlestick. 

Mr. ARDAGH, who raised the question in 
1918, asked, ** Where is an illustration of one 
tobe found?” In‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xxxv., 
p. 390 of the original edition :— 

Mr. Winkle jumped out of bed . . . and hastily 
putting on his stockings and slippers, folded his 
dressing-gown round him, lighted a flat candle 
from the rushlight that was burning in the fire- 
place, and hurried down stairs. 
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Tue Curry Sark.—References to the Facing the next page is ‘‘ Phiz’s” plate, 


in which may be seen Winkle holding the 
extinguished flat candle ‘above his head. 

Facing p. 233, chap. xxii., is a ‘‘ Phiz” 
plate, in which appears Miss Witherfield 
“brushing what ladies call their ‘ back 
hair’.”’ On the dressing-table is a candle- 
stick similar to Mr. Winkle’s, except that it 
has an extinguisher. It is called in the text 
a “‘candle” and a light.”” On the floor 
is a rushlight and shade in a small basin of 
water. 

One of Crowquill’s ** extra ’’ illustrations, 
in my copy of ‘ Pickwick’ facing p. 381], 
presents ‘** Mr. Winkle at door.” The flat 
eandle which he has in his hand is the or- 
dinary broad-bottomed candlestick with a 
short candle. 

At 12S. iv. 173, the first reply says that 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ under ‘ Flat, 15,’ quotes 
Dickens (* Haunted House,’ v. [ste ? p.] 
'22), ‘‘a bedroom candlestick and candle, 
‘or a flat candlestick and candle—put it 
which way you like.” ‘The Haunted House’ 
‘is the extra Christmas number of All the 
‘Year Round, 1859. Dickens wrote the first 
story and the last, but Wilkie Collins wrote 
the fifth, viz., “ The Ghost in the Cupboard 
Room,’ from which the quotation is taken. 
See the ‘ Contents’ in * The Nine Christmas 
‘Numbers of All the Year Round, which is a 
‘re-issue or reprint of the numbers in volume 
form, not dated, probably 1869 or 1870 
(certainly not later than 1870); also see 
‘The Haunted House,’ the first of the nine 
little volumes of the Christmas numbers of 
All the Year Round, published by Chapman 
and Hall in 1907. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


* Dyarcuy.’’—-We read much about it to- 
day in connexion with British India; but 
‘the word is not to be found in such diction- 
aries as I have been able to consult. In 
‘ Tacitus and Some Roman Ideals,’ a Presi- 
dential Address delivered before the Philo- 
logical Association of the Pacific Coast in 
‘San Francisco, Nov. 29, 1915, and printed 
‘in The University of California Chronicle, 
vol. xviii., Mr. Jefferson Elmore, at p. 65, 
speaking of the relation of the princeps to 
the Senate in the time of Augustus says :— 

For this form of government. which they them- 
selves devised, the Romans had no special name, 
| but it has been happily described by Mommsen as 
a dyarchy—a government of two powers... . 
We shall the more readily comprehend this ferm 
of government if we reflect that the type is re- 
produced for us (strangely enough) in the Ameri- 
can university of to-day. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Law or Dersysuire Leap-MINING. | 
—Of the old laws of Derbyshire lead-mining, 
the most interesting is the one giving, to 
anybody who cares to claim it, the full right 
and free ownership of any idle lead mine or 
newly discovered lead vein—on anybody’s 
land—if the claimant is prepared to give 
an undertaking to work the mine or vein 
thus claimed. There are a few exemptions 
from this curious old law, such as gardens, 
churchyards, &c. The owner of the soil at 
the same time must grant to the claimant 
sufficient land for making a cart road from 
the mine to the nearest highway, a right of 
way to the nearest stream, a site ‘for washing- 
ponds, mine buildings, &c. ; all this without 
any compensation whatever. At the same 
time, also, the owner of the soil must raise 
no obstacle to the working of the mine. The 
proceeding is similar to that observed at an 
Inquest by the coroner on a dead body, only 
that in the case of a lead mine the place of 
the coroner is taken by the King’s officer, 
called the Barmaster. 

In the March issue of The Quarry 
Managers’ Journal a_ series of articles has 
been started dealing with this subject and 
illustrated by photographs, one showing the 
ceremony of claiming the free possession of 
an old lead mine in the presence of the Bar- 
master and a grand jury, the claimant being 
represented in the act of taking the oath to 
work the mine again. The second photo- 
graph shows the Barmaster handing to the 
claimant a lump of lead spar, which carries 
with it all mining rights. Lae Pee 


Queries. 


. WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A DrovuGcut.—What number of rainless 
days constitutes a drought according to the 
meteorologist ? Is the estimate the same 
for the British Isles and for the Continent ? 
By what authority was the definition settled 
and when ? R. L. 


Tue Lonpon Mountep Porice.—A few 
articles of equine interest have recently 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ and these encourage 
me to inquire whether any reader can tell 
me where the fine horses of the London 
Mounted Police are bred. Are they, or is 


any considerable percentage of them, of 


pedigree stock ? What strains are repre- 
sented among them? I should be glad to 
be referred to any articles giving information 
as to the London Mounted Police. When 
were they first established ? . A. 


Tue Hanps oF Aa Crock.—In ‘ Pickwick,’ 
chap. xxiv., I find ‘‘and the small hand 
of the clock . . . had arrived at the figure 
which indicates the half-hour.”? We should 
now say “ the long hand.” 

Again, in ‘Sketches by Boz,’ ‘Our 
Parish,’ chap. ii... .. put the clock to- 
gether “in so wonderful a manner, that the 
large hand has done nothing but trip up the 
little one ever since.” We should now say 
short hand tripped up the long one.” 

Of course in a sense the short hand of 
a clock is larger, as it is broader, than the 
long hand. 

Can anyone say whether it was usual to 
describe the hands of a clock as Dickens has 
done here ? B. B. - 

Penzance. 


HAMPSHIRE Hogs.’”’—Does this phrase 
arise from the specially bad manners of the 
inhabitants of Hampshire, or is it derived 
from the Winchester ‘ Trusty Servant’ ? 
I understand it has no connexion with the 
latter. E. E. Core. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


WALDEGRAVE AND WENTWORTH FAMILIES. 
—Could anyone kindly tell me of the re- 
lationship between Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Waldegrave of Smallbridge, Co. 
Suffclk, who married Thomas Clopton, Esq., 
of Kentwell, Co. Suffolk. and who died Dec. 
19, 1599. and the Sir William Waldegrave 
of Smallbridge, Co. Suffolk, who married 
Margery Wentworth, granddaughter of Sir 
Roger Wentworth of Nettlestead. The last- 
named Sir William Weldegrave died in 1524. 
The Waldegraves of Suffolk have no pedigree 
assigned to them in Dr. Howard's * Visita- 
tions of Suffolk.” Where could I find their 
oes ae and that of che Wentworths of 

ettlestead ? Cc. 8. C. (B/C.). 


Joun Emery’s Soncs.—In a memoir of 
John Emery (1777-1822) published in 1822, 
it is stated that he had “‘ a taste for poetizing 
—as his numerous songs will testify.” 
Oxberry mentions one, ‘The Yorkshire 
Rout.’ Can any reader inform me if that, 
or any other of his songs, can be found in 
any collection. FREDERICK HARKER. 

46, Canonbury Square, N.1. 
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‘Tue CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE.’— 
Who were the editors of this old and long 
flourishing monthly while it lasted ? When 
was it discontinued ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


EVELYN QUERY: PiIcTURE BY MuRILLO.— 
Writing in his Diary on June 21, 1693, Evelyn 
mentions that at the auction of Lord Melford’s 
pictures ** Lord Godolphin bought the picture 
of the Boys, by Murillo, the Spaniard, for 
80 guineas, dear enough.” Is anything 
known of the subsequent history of that 
picture ? The fact that one of Lord Godol- 
phin’s sons married a daughter of the Duke 
of Marlborough just afterwards is slight 
grounds for even suspecting that this 
picture might be the one entitled ‘Two 
Beggar Boys’ alluded to in ‘ Annals,’ iii. 
1441, by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell as 
being in the gallery at Blenheim. I suppose 
it is not either of the gems of the Dulwich 
Gallery—the two Murillo ‘ Spanish Beggar 
Boys, the past histories of which pictures 
I have forgotten, if I ever knew, and at this 
distance have no means of tracing off- 
hand. E. A. G. Stuart. 

Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


ANTHONY WAITE, a servant of the Wyke- 
hamist Bishop of Chichester, Robert Sher- 
borne, wrote a letter to Lady Lisle telling 
how Richard Sampson, D.C.L., and William 
Reppes or Rugg, Abbot of St. Bennet’s, 
Hulme, were consecrated Bishop of Chiches- 
ter and Norwich respectively on Trinity 


in Westminster Abbey to the memory of 
this worthy Dutch Colonial Governor. The 
monument is sculptured by Banks. 
W. DEL Court. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. : 


Wappon.—I am getting together some 
notes on Waddon, a hamlet near Croydon. 
Old residents tell me that a house now 
destroyed and the site built upon was 
owned by a Mr. Macdonald of The Times. 
I see in the index to the ‘D.N.B.’ that a 
James Macdonell (1842-1879), journalist, 
was a Times leader-writer. Could anyone 
tell me if he had a house at Waddon ? 

I am also told that after Mr. Macdonald’s 
death the house was bought by a “ Mr. 
Lawrence,” the owner of Modern Society. 
Can any reader identify him ? 

Prescotr Row. 

The Old House, Waddon, Surrey. 


Henry Buacxet.—He was vicar of 
Boldon, Co. Durham, 1770-1808. Parti- 
culars concerning him are required. 

"H. T. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


Joun SrackHousE.—He was vicar of 
Boldon 1718-37. Particular: concerning him 
are required. H. T. Gigs. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace. South Shields. 


Caxton ADVERTISEMENT.—I have what 
is considered to be a facsimile of a Caxton 
advertisement. It is his best-known ad- 


vertisement, ‘‘ If it please any man spiritual 


Sunday, June 11, 1536 (‘ Letters and Papers or temporal,” &c. 


Hen. VIII.,’ x. 481). He was probably the 


Antony Wayte who entered Winchester Col- | 
lege in 1512, aged 13, from Sparkford | 
(Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ p. 105). Is 


anything more known of him ? 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Cotes or Cotes: Looren MONUMENT, 
WEsTMINSTER ABBEY.—Jan Gideon Looten, 
a member of a distinguished Dutch family, 
who had been Governor of Macassar and 
Ceylon, died at Utrecht in 1789, at the age 
of 80. His body was taken to England, I 
understand, and he was buried in the Abbey. 
At any rate a handsome monument there 
still bears record of his importance. He had 
married, secondly, when he was 57 years of 


age, Laetitia Cotes of Cotes, belonging to the 
well-known Staffordshire family of that'| 


name. Can anybody kindly tell me some- | 
thing more concerning Laetitia Cotes and 
the reason why this monument was erected | 


About what time were these reprints 
made ? 
Ronatp D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 


Dowp1nGc.—William Dowding, son of 
William Dowding of Tunbridge, Kent, 


‘graduated B.A. at Oxford from Christ 


Church in 1763, and William Dowding, son 
of William Dowding of Worcester City, 
matriculated at Oxford from Balliol College. 
March 3, 1787. Any information about 
these Dowdings, who were probably father 
and son, would be useful. G. F. R. B. 


DrumMonp.—Andrew Drummond was 
admitted to Westminster School on Nov. 11, 
1773, ‘Edward Drummond on Sept. 15, 
1776, and George Drummond on Jan. 23, 
1781. Can any correspondent identify these 
three Drummonds? They were probably 
relatives of the banker of Charing Cross. 

G. Re Be 
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DENTON, son of Distten, 
of Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire, was admitted 
on the foundation at Westminster School in 
1693, aged 14. Particulars of his career 
and the date of his death sete w anted. 

painted two portraits of a Lady Gordon. 
One, dated 1786, and illustrated in Dr. 
Williamson’s monograph on Downman, was. 
sold at Christie’s to Mr. Hodgkins in 1905. 
for 260 guineas. The other, illustrated in 
The Connoisseur, was shown at Shepherd’s 
Gallery in 1911. Who was this lady ? Or 
are these two sisters? In 1786 there were. 
seven ladies alive bearing the title of Lady 
Gordon :— 

Bradford, Elizabeth ; wife of Sir Samuel 
Gordon, Bart., of Newark-on-Trent; d. 
1799. ; 

Corner, Hannah ; wife of Sir John James 
Gordon, Bart., who raised Gordon’s Horse, 
now the 30th (Indian Lancers) ; d. 1792. 

Finch-Hatton, Harriet ; wife of Sir Jeni-| 
son William Gordon, Bart., of Newark- on-| i 
Trent; d. 1821. 

Holden, Charlotte ; wife of the Rev. Sir 
Adam Gordon, Bart., of Dalpholly ; d. 1793. 

Mylne, Anne; wife of Sir John Gordon, 
Eart., of Earlston; d. 1822. 

Westfield, Sarah; wife of Sir William 
Gordon, Bart., of Embo; d. 1819. 

Alsop (or Phillipps), Mary; wife of Sir 
William Gordon, K.B. ; d. 1796. 

I am inclined to think the lady of Down- | 
man’s portrait was the last named. Can 
any reader help to identify her ? 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Dr. CrotcH.—In a * Life’ of Dr. Crotch 
in my possession appears the following :— 
Nov. 1783. We went to Bath and again met) 
Mr. Burgess, who had a full-length miniature’ 
taken of me for himself by Rymsdyck. | 
J should be most grateful if I could obtain 
any information as to where this * full- 
length miniature ”’ is at the present time. 
A. H. Mann. 


CHESTER MONASTERY.—Dugdale says the 
monastery was surrendered Jan. 20, 31 
Henry VIII. In J. H. Markland’s edition 
of ‘ The Chester Mysteries ’ (1818) is ** The 
Proclamation for Whitsone Playes made | 
24 Henry VIII.” It is there stated that. 
the plays were * devised and made by one) 
St Henry Frances, somtyme Moonck of, 
this monastrey dissolved.” What is the 
explanation ? W. R. Davies. 
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explain the reference to 
‘or “Dame Anthony ” 


with iniquity,” 


Germany,’ 
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Bracor’ COLLECTION OF Books 
ABOUT ToBacco.—This was sold about 
1884-5. I should be glad of information 
about it, in particular about No. 107 in 
Bragge’s Bibliotheca entitled :-— 

Tobacco, its History and Associations, Use and 
Abuse, &e., &e. A Collection of Prints, Woodcuts 
and other Matter mounted in 10 large folio 
— (half green morocco). By A. W. Bain, 


E. G. R. TAytor. 


Brookr Arms.—Which family of Brooke 
bore the following : Gules, three fleurs-de- 
lisor: ona chief argent a lion of the first ? 

J. BEEVOR. 

Reymerston, St. Albans. 


*“MotHer AnTHONY.’—Can any reader 
‘** Mother Anthony ” 
in the place-names 


Mother Anthony’s Well (Wilts), Dame 
Anthony's Green (Hants) ? W. A. W. 
“CANNOT AWAY wiTH.”’—-What is the 


inner meaning, and what the grammatical 
structure of this expression ? The editor 
of Coleridge’s * Table Talk’ (ed. 1833) says, 
in a note to a remark of that deep thinker 
and talker, ‘‘ Mere addresses to the sensual 
ear he could not away with.’ The same 
curious phrase occurs in Isaiah i. 13, ‘* The 


calling of assemblies, I cannot away with.” 


The Revised Version has “1 cannot away 
which is equally obscure. 
Its apparent drift is ‘I cannot abide it; 
away with it,” but it is quite as open to the 
interpretation ‘I cannot rid me of it.” 
Are there further instances of the use of this 
peculiar and archaic phrasing ? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


OPINIONS ON PRUSSIA: REFERENCES WANTED. 
—James W. Gerard, in his book * : My Four Years 
pp. 44-45, says: ** More than 125 
years ago Mirabeau, the great eae. orator, at 
the commencement of the Revolution, said, 
‘ War is the national industry of Prussia.’ Later, 
Napoleon remarked that ‘ Prussia was hatched 
from a cannon ball.’ Shortly before the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 the French Military Attaché, 
in reporting to his Government, wrote that 

‘Other countries possessed an army, but in 
Prussia the army possessed the country.’ And 
in his book, ‘ Face to Face with Kaiserism,’ p- 
107, he quotes Goethe as having said, “ The 
| Prussian was born a brute and civilization will 
make him ferocious.” 

I should be glad to know where these utterances 
of Mirabeau, Napoleon, the French Military 


| Attaché and Goethe can be verified. 
F. R. CAVE. 
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AUTHORS WANTED.—1. I should be very much 
obliged if any reader could tell me whence the 
following lines are taken :— 

“Love, honour, courage made your record clean, 

And grief is hushed in glorious pride of you.” 

L. B. E. 


2. I shall be glad to learn the souree of the 
following lines :— ‘ 
“‘T know the night is near at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay, 
The autumn leaves are dewless, dry ; 
But I have had the day ! 


Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day ; 
When at thy call I have the night. 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light !”’ 
EK. Bast. Lupron. 
10, Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A. 


Replies. 


A CURIOUS DEED OF OBLIGATION. 
(12 S. x. 402.) 

THE bond quoted by Mr. SwyNNERTON 
is an interesting example of the vigilant 
way in which parochial officials strove 
to prevent persons becoming  charge- 
able to their parish. The Statute of 
Elizabeth, which established our Poor Law 
system, rendered each parish liable to 
maintain its own poor, and the local officials 
were constantly on the watch to prevent the 
residence within their jurisdiction of persons 
who might possibly become a burden on 
the rates. Especially was objection made 
to inmates, who are explained by Jacob, in 
his ‘Law Dictionary’ as being 

those persons who are admitted to dwell with, 
and in the house of another. and not able to 
maintain themselves. . . . These inmates are 
generally idle persons harboured in cottages, where- 
in it hath been common for several families to 
inhabit, by which the poor of parishes have been 
increased ; but suffering it is an offence by statute, 
liable to a forfeiture of 10s. a month inquirable 
of in the Court Leet, &c.” 

A few extracts from unpublished local 
records will illustrate the way local au- 
thorities dealt with the matter. 

At the Court Baron for the Manor of 
Gisburn in the West Riding held on Jan. 30, 
1636/7, a pain was laid by the jury that if 
any of the inhabitants harboured Dorothy 
Mitton they should forfeit to the lord 10s. 
for every month, and a further pain was laid 
that no man, nor woman, should harbour 
any person, or persons, any longer than two 
or three nights, unless needful occasion 
constrain them, under penalty for every 
offence of 10s. : 
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| At the Court Baron for the Manor of 
Halton, near Lancaster, held on July 4, 12 
James I., the jury ordered that whoever kept 
Jennett Sander and Agnes Sander after that 
court should forfeit for every week 6s. 8d. ; 
that whoever kept Thomas Woodfield and 
his wife after that court should forfeit for 
levery week 6s. 8d. ; that whoever kept 
/Richard Lambe after that court should 
‘forfeit 6s. 8d. ; and they amerced Thomas 
_ Barker 6s. 8d. for keeping Lawrence Hutton 
and his wife. 

At the Court Baron of the same manor 
held on Oct. 26, 16 James L., Christopher 
| Wales was amerced for keeping Arthur 
Harrison and his wife two years, 6s. 8d. 
for each year ; and Agnes Denny was amerced 
6s. 8d. for keeping Richard Milner and his 
wife. 

At the Court Baron of the same manor 
held on March 16, 1719/20, the jury ordered 
that no tenant in the lordship should make 
any division of houses, or make any sort of 
‘housing anew, whereby there may be any 
‘new families taken thereunto, upon penalty 
of £1 19s. 6d. 

At a Court Leet for the Borough of 
Clitheroe held in November, 1603, the jury 
made the following presentment: ** We pre- 
sent allinmates that they void them betwixt 
this and Saturday next.” 

At a Court Leet held on Oct. 23, 1628, 
the jury ordered 

That William Bailey, Smith, shall give suffi- 
cient security to the bailiffs to save the town 
‘harmless from his family, and also to give the 
town satisfaction for his trade between this and 
the next Court day or depart out of the town 
under the penalty of 40s. 

(By the borough regulations no person 
was entitled to carry on any trade in the 
_town unless he had served an apprenticeship 
of seven years to a person of the same trade 
in the town. In any other case he had to 
‘compound with the borough authorities for 
_permission to exercise his trade. Bailey 
| was evidently an outsider, and he had there- 
‘fore not only to pay for being permitted to 
/set up his trade, but he was obliged to give 
|security that his family should not become 
| chargeable, or else he must quit the town.) 
| At a Court Leet held on Jan. 17, 1648, 
| it was ordered 

| That no man within this town shall take any 
‘inmates into his house hereafter except he first 
give security to the Bailiffs and Burgesses of this 
_town, under the penalty of £20. 

_ And at a subsequent Court the jury 
presented Mr. Bailiff Wood (one of the heads 
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of the corporation) and five other house- 
holders for not giving bond to the town in 
respect of inmates taken in by them. _ 

An illegitimate child was chargeable to 
the parish in which it was born, and hence 
the action of the churchwardens and 
overseers of the parish of Leonard-Stanley 
in obtaining the bond in question, and 
their taking it from the householder, in 
whose house the child was expected to be 
born, was similar to the practice, followed 
at Clitheroe, of making the householder 
responsible for inmates in his house. 

The bond, of course, bore the proper 
stamp required by the revenue laws of the 
period, as without it no court would have 
enforced it. In fact the stamp duties! 
imposed on deeds and other documents 
are the price paid to the State for allowing 
them to be legally enforced. There is nothing 
remarkable in the bi-lingual character of the 
document. Down to the reign of George IT. 
Latin was the language in which legal 
proceedings were recorded in the law courts, 
and this example probably influenced law- 
yers with regard to deeds and accounts for 
their being in Latin till a comparatively 
late period. Bonds, however, were a 
partial exception. The bond itself (that 
is, that part of the document which created 
the obligation to pay the penal sum) was, 
like other deeds, written in Latin, but the 
condition appended to it (which set forth 
what the obligor had to do, or abstain from 
doing, in order to avoid the penalty men- 
tioned in the bond) was usually in English, so 
that the framer of this bond only. followed 
the usual routine of the period in making it 
bi-lingual. Wa. SEtF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Many such bonds would be found in 
parish chests which have been allowed to 
retain the accumulations of centuries, 
though the Latin version seems to have been 
abandoned as time went on. I once sorted 
into bundles a chaotic collection of old Poor 
Law documents in a Staffordshire chest, and 
noticed an occasional Latin word in the 
explanatory deed, as if the scribe was still 
in the habit of compiling it in Latin, and 
inadvertently repeated a word in the docu- 
ment intended for rustic use, e.g., in 1699 
John Simmill is described as * clauifaber 
alias nailor.”’ 

Among papers of another class, the 
Removals Orders, I noted one which con- 
tained a reference to a clandestine marriage, 
and a curious name for both the officiant and 


his office. Thomas W——, born at Wem, 
deposes “that he was married about last 
Christmas to Mary G——, at Elizabeth 
Stokes’s, widow, of the Liberty of Wolver- 
hampton, by one Abednego Meredeth, a. 
Lawless Parson.” Dated 1751, June 15. 

A. T. M. 


TarLuess Cats (12 S. x. 431).—The Manx 
cat came from the Isle of Man originally and 
is a distinct breed. In the Crimea is found 
another kind of cat which has no tail. 
These particulars are given in ‘ Concerning 
Cats,’ by Helen M. Winslow (1900), printed 
in Norwood, Mass., U.S.A., and published 
in London by David Nutt. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, N.20. 


In Simpson’s ‘ Book of the Cat ’ (Londen, 
1903), chap. xxii. is given up to a considera- 
tion of Manx cats, and it is there stated 
“that a Manx cat of the true type should 
have no particle of tail—only a tuft of hair 
which ought to be boneless.”” The author 
does not mention throughout the whole of 
her exhaustive work any other breed of 
cat without a tail, and presumably there 
is no other, although she quotes from 
Gambier Bolton the tradition that one of 
the vessels of the Spanish Armada, sinking 
near the Isle of Man in the memorable 
year 1558, had some tailless cats on board 
which had been procured during one of 
the vessel’s voyages to the Far East. These 
cats swam to the rocks and made their way 
to shore, and from them have sprung all 
the Manx cats to be found in many parts of 
Great Britain and elsewhere. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


APPRENTICES TO AND FROM OVERSEAS 
(12S. x. 429).—‘* Soulgrace ”’ is an error for 
Soulegre. The father died in London in 
1760, aged 94, and the apprentice was buried 
May 1, 1726, in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

V. L. Ontver, F.S.A. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG- 
ING (125. vii. 68, 94, 114, 134, 173, 216, 438 ; 
viii. 73; ix. 18).—The case, noticed in the 
original query, of Anne Greene, hanged and 
recovered at Oxford, is additionally interest- 
ing, not only, as noted by your querist,. 
through being celebrated in verse by Chris- 
topher Wren, then a gentleman commoner 
at Oxford, but also because, if the entry in 
John Evelyn’s Diary of March 22, 1675, may 
be presumed, as it always is, I think, to refer 
to the same event. the resuscitator was that 
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notable ‘celebrity and ingenious inventor, 

mentioned passim by Evelyn in his Diary, 

Sir William Petty. E. A. G. Sruarr. 
Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN PRINCI- 
PALITIES (12 8. x. 371, 415).—Reference may 
be made to William Betham’s ‘ Genealogical 
Tables’ (1795). Table 524 is ‘ The Old and 
New Partition of Anhalt with the House 
of Anhalt-Zerbst.’ The next is ‘ Continua- 
tion of the last Table with the New Partition 
of Anhalt.’ The first of ‘ The Line of Zerbst 
and Coethen’ is Sigfrid, Prince of Anhalt 
Zerbst, Dessau, and Coethen, 1299 or 1310. 
The last is Frederic Augustus, born 1734. 

According to Betham (Table +446) the 
father of Sophia, wife of Charles William, 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, was Augustus, 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, Duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels and Saxe-Halle. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


SataD (12 S. x. 389, 436).— 

According to the Spanish proverb, four persons 
are wanted to make a good salad: a spendthrift 
for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counsellor for salt, 
anda madman tostirallup. (‘The Art of Dining,’ 
by Abraham Hayward, Q.C. ; see his Essays, 1858, 
vol. ii., p. 427. The second edition of ‘ The Art 
of Dining ’ is dated 1853.) 

This proverb (again in English only) is 
reproduced in ‘ Hints for the Table’ (Anon., 
1859), p. 33. 

Vincent Stuckey Lean, in ‘ Lean’s Collec- 
tanea’ (1902, vol. i., p. 496), quotes from 
Giovanni Torriano, ‘ Piazza Universale di 
Proverbi; or, A Commonplace of Italian 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases’ (1666), 
“A far un insaluta, ci vuol un prodigo, un 
bisbettico ed un avaro.”’ This may be 
translated—For making a salad one wants a 
spendthrift, a madcap and a miser. 

Bisbettico (spelt bisbetico), according to 
Baretti’s ‘ Dizionario Italiano ed Inglese,’ 
means ‘‘ maggot-headed, maggot-pated, 
whimsical, full of whims.”’ 

In ‘ Proverbi Toscani,’ raccolti da Giuseppe 
Giusti, ampliati da Gino Capponi’ (1873, 
p. 377), is the following :— 

L’insalata vuole il sale da un sapiente, l’aceto 
da un avaro, l’olio da un prodigo, rivoltata da 
un pazzo e mangiata da un affamato. 

This same proverb in Venetian is given in 
‘Raccolta di Proverbi Veneti,’ fatta da 
Cristofero Pasqualigo (sec. ed., 1879, p. 
299) as follows :— 

La salata vol el sal da un sapiente, l’aséo da 
un avaro, logio da un prodigo, missiada da un 
mato e magnada da un afama. (A salad wants 


salt from a wise man, vinegar from a miser, oil 
from a spendthrift, stirred by a madman and 
eaten by a hungry man.) 

RoBert PIeERPOINT. 


I suppose Mr. GREENE knows what Ford 
says in ‘ Gatherings from Spain’ (chap. xi., 
147, in Everyman’s Library). I think the 

te of Ford’s travels was about 1840. 

Harry K. Hupson. 


SEA-SERPENT STORIES (12 8S. ix. 210, 274, 
318, 394).—To the information previously 
given, add thesea-serpent story by Kipling, 
entitled ‘A Matter of Fact,’ in ‘Man 
Inventions.’ H. K. St. J. S.- 


SAPIENS DOMINABITUR ASTRIS” (12 8. 
ix. 509; x. 12).—The following allusion 
has not yet been adduced on this subject 
and may be of interest :— 

The Poet sayeth, that ‘“ the wise man shall 
rule even over the stars,’ much more over the - 
earth (Spenser, ‘ A View of the Present State of 


Ireland,’ §3). 
Se 3.8: 


THE Wor WaTERS OF WHARRAM-LE- 
STREET (12 8. ix. 430; x. 295).—Anyone 
interested in this should compare the 
Woeburn, located by R. Blackmore near 
Steyning, in {Sussex, ‘Alice Lorraine,’ 


” in PLace-NAMEs (128. x. 130).— 
Isaac Taylor, ‘ Words and Places ’ (p. 431, 
Everyman’s Lib. ed.), gives Lofings as a 
family and examples of their places of 
settlement—Lovington, Soms. and Essex, 
also Louvagny in Normandy, &c. There was 
a Loveney Hall in Essex. I suppose the 
Lovington, Essex, is the estate in Great 
Yeldham. Morant says the owner was 
Governor of Quebec. I dare say Lovington, 
Illinois, U.S., took its name from the Essex 
estate, as did Springfield, Illinois, from 
Springfield, Essex. A.M. C. 


Brepon Hitt (12 8. x. 390).—There is 
a poem entitled ‘Bredon Hill,’ of seven — 
verses with five lines each, in A. E. Hous- 
man’s ‘ A Shropshire Lad’ (London, 1896), 
and others about the neighbourhood will be 
found in the same volume. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

On applying to Chappell’s, 50, New Bond 
Street, one can get a copy of *‘ In Summer- 
time on Bredon,’ a beautiful song, bearing 
the name of author and composer. It was 
much sung by the late Gervase Elwes, 
and often recited to the same music by 
Henry Ainley. FRANK LAMGERT. 
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RayMENT (ENG.) (12 8. x. 391).—A book- 
plate in my possession bears the following 
arms: Azure, an eagle displayed, on a chief 
embattled argent three torteaux. 
R. E. Tuomas. 


Lonpon Inns: THE Cock IN SUFFOLK 
StrREET (12 S. x. 371).—Can it be that 
W. H. QuARRELL is referring to the Cock 
Tavern in Bow Street ? It seems to have 
been Anthony Wood who made _ public 
Pepys’s (suppressed) account of the events 
at “The Cock” in Bow Street, in which 
Sir Charles Sedley played a leading part. 
Here, also, Sir John Coventry supped before 
being attacked and getting his nose slit on 
his way to his house in Suffolk Street. 
These notes are gathered from Leigh Hunt’s 
“The Town’ and Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book,’ in the latter of which, under ‘ Bow 
Street,’ the house in Suffolk Street is stated 
to be ‘his brother’s,” but under ‘ Suffolk 
Street,’ “‘ his own.”’ Thus all the names but 
that of Bishop Carleton are found in relation 
to “‘ The Cock” in Bow Street. 


WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 
16, Long Acre. 


ADRIAN STOKES (12 8. x. 409).—See Wilt- 
shire Notes and Queries, vol. vi. V. L. O 


Mount Morean (12 S. x. 408).—In The 
Times some years ago there was a very 
interesting article on this subject entitled 
“A Mountain of Gold.’ I regret I cannot 
recall the date. J. pe BERNIERE SMITH. 
oer article appeared in The Times for Jan. 1, 


PupENS (12 S. x. 410).—-Further refer- 
ences to Pudens in Martial’s ‘ Epigrams ’ 
will be found ini. 31, v. 48, vi. 58. R. F. 


ARMS AND CREST: LLANGOLLEN (12 S. x. 
410).—The first quartering is that borne by 
Llowdden, Lord of Aeron and _ his 
descendants. The three Danish axes were 
borne by a family named Danes, or Daneys, 
perhaps descended from Madog Danwr, 
though the arms borne by him were the 
black lion of Powys in a border gules entoyre 
of estoiles. 

The sun in splendour is borne by many 
families, but if Mr. Price finds the par- 
ticular descendant of Llowdden, Lord of 
Uch Aeron, the other quarterings will easily 
be found, as Welsh family pedigrees are well 
kept. I have not sufficient books here to 
give him the information. E. E. Cope. 
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HERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS 
souGHT (12 8S. x. 410).—The arms are 
Fawsett of South Lincolnshire ; the other— 
Az. a cross engrailed—may be either Stough- 
ton, Baronet (Co. Surrey, Gloucester or 
Treland), Stanton, or Staunston—all prob- 
ably the same derivation, but with variants 
in spelling. Or it may be Tindall, a Scotch 
family. I believe it to be the first. A 
pedigree of the family will confirm my 
suggestion. I quote from my _ private 
Heraldic Dictionary. E. E. Cope. 


The arms inquired for are those of the 
Fawset family ot Bellingsby, in Lincolnshire, 
impaling Stoughton of Sussex and Surrey, 
&e. I am not able to trace the connexion 
between the two families. 

H. J. B. Clements. 


“Dowie” (12 S. x. 209).—This term 
seems to be used of a room that was adjacent 
to the “‘ great and middle chambers” of a 
mansion, and so may be taken to denote a 
chamber divided from another room, as in 
the case of a dressing room; see ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. dole,” signification 8. 

It might, however, signify a mourning 
parlour or room in which a corpse was laid 
out, according to ‘ dole2,” from Fr. deuil, 
grief ; though the dictionary does not give 
an example of such usage. NB 


“ Inrur” (12 8. x. 410).—There are four 
quotations for this verb in the ‘ N.E.D., 
the first dated 1860. There are also 
“intuem,’” what is intued (1860); in- 
tuence,” insight (1616); and ‘ intuent,” 
that knows by intuition (1865). J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lines. 


This verb may be a bastard coinage, but 
surely the writer quoted meant more than 
“perceive.” Intuition as a_ theological 
term means instinctive or at least immediate, 
penetration of truth. And “to intue” is 
not a much uglier word than * to intuit,” 
which would seem to be the alternative. 

A. T. M. 


The first quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ for 
this word is from W. G. Ward’s ‘ Nature and 
Grace,’ i. 40 (1860). Vaughan’s ‘ Life and 


Labours of St. Thomas of Aquino’ was, 
I believe, not published until 1870. The 
word apparently had some vogue for a time, 
as shown by other quotations in the ‘ N.E.D. 
The ‘ Life of M. M. Hallahan ’ (1869) referred 
to it as a modern coinage ; T'he Contemporary 
Review, in December, 1874, quoted it as one 
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of Dr. Ward’s strange phrases. The latest | for the name of Hulbert in the Norman 


uotation is from J. Martineau’s ‘ Study of , 
Religion’ (1888). _L. R. M. Srracan. 


Birmingham University. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR POLISH DISSIDENTS 
(12 S. x. 430).—I have a hazy recollection 
that I have come across some church briefs | 
soliciting contributions towards this fund. 


L. 


EQUILINEAR SQUARES (12 8S. x. 428).— 
The usual name for these is ** magic squares.” 
There are quite a number of books dealing 
with them. Some of these books are in 
the Patent Office Library classified under 
‘Mathematical Recreations’ or some such 
title. IS. 


HvuBeRT DE RIE AND FULBERT OF DovER| 
(12 S. x. 388, 436).—The hunting of this' 
particular Snark has led Mr. into) 
depths and shallows where I can only! 
follow after removing one or two red herrings | 
which threaten to put us off the track. 

“ Unfortunately,” he says, “*son 
Hubert’ would appear in Latin as Lanter 
Huberti, not as Fulbertus,”’ which, though 
hardly a misfortune, is quite true if one be 
dealing with Latin; and “son of Hugo”, 
would, I may add, also be filius Hugonis. | 
But we are trying to discover what, tempo 
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period. I should say none, if I were not 
prepared to be better instructed at any 
moment, and if I had not found Foubert 
and Fulbert used indifferently at that 
period. Personally, I should have expected 
to find Hubert written Houbert or Hulbert. 
when Raufe became Ralfe, Uccombe Ul- 
combe, Auferiston Alfriston, Hausted Hal- 
sted, and Ruvenden from Rouvenden became 
Rolvenden (whence, between 1087 and 
1700, Hubert evolved into Houbard, Hol- 
bard and Hulbert), but in an early charter 
of Cumbwell Abbey, date 1168, Hubert the 
Hunter appears as ‘‘ Holbertus venator.” 
However, that is not Norman, but only 
early Angevin. Still, Mr. Waite will note 
that in this case the scriptor has not followed 
“regular Latin’? and rendered Hubert as. 
Hubertus, and many unlearned clerks have 
since copied his bad example. 

I may add that whether spelt Foubert or 
Fulbert, Hubert or Hulbert, the pronuncia- 
tion was the same, the “1” being mute, or 
at most only lengthening the preceding 
vowel, as in the place and personal names 
quoted above, and in many family names, 
as Colveney, Caldwell, Greenhalgh, Albery 
for Aubery, &c. Percy Hvurpurp. 


Earty VICTORIAN LITERATURE (12 S. x. 


William the Conqueror, his Norman subjects 210, 278, 332, 372, 417, 458).—The intro- 
called, colloquially, the sons of Hubert and duction of the name of John Frederick 
of Hugh. They did not talk among them-, Smith into this correspondence by Mr. 
selves in Pipe Roll Latin. In later days ANDREW DE TERNANT, on the authority of 
they called FitzHugh “ FeHewe,” and by my old friend the late Mr. Thomas Catling, 
analogy we may assume they called Fitz- 18 of the more interest because that volu- 


Hubert ** FeHubert.”” The only question | 
of interest is, did they call him ‘* FeHubert ”’ 
before the Conquest ? If so, the Christian | 
name Foubert may have been in some. 
instances derived from it, even if in other 
cases it had a different Teutonic source. 
Mr. WHITE speaks of Foubert * forgetting 
his Christian name,” and of a Foubert in the 
Dover family whose father’s name was John, 
not Hubert. In 1086 all personal names: 
were font-names, or nicknames, and when 
a man was called Probyn because he was 
Ap Robin, he was not precluded from having | 
relations of the name of Thomas. Professor | 
Weekley has given us many a more curious 
compound for a font-name than Fils Hubert, 
or * FeHubert,’’ for a son or grandson of 
Hubert who may well have preferred to 
christen his own son John, or Hugh, as did | 
the first Fulbert of Dover. 


Mr. Wuire asks what authority there is. 


lIs G. P. R. J 


minous but very minor Victorian writer, 
though unknown to the very comprehensive 
had the distinction of being 
remembered by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
In chap. iv. of R. L. Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne’s capital burlesque stery, 
‘The Wrong Box,’ there is the passage : 
“It has been remarked by some judicious 
thinker (possibly J. F. Smith) that Pro- 
vidence despises to employ no instrument, 
however humble.” The second chapter 
had opened with the observation, similarly 
reminiscent of the then remembered but 
now forgotten popular Victorian  tale- 
spinners: ‘‘Some days later, accordingly. 
the three males of this depressing family 
might have been observed (by a reader of 
G. P. R. James) taking their departure 
from the East Station of Bournemouth.’” 
ames, of “three horsemen 
might have been seen ’’ renown, ever men- 
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tioned even in satire now ? 


latest such notice I have yet seen. 
recall one of fifteen years earlier in the. 
pantomime of ‘ Little Boy Blue,’ written by | 
G. V. Keast for J. R. Newcombe’s production } 
at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, at the 
Christmas of 1874, the “principal boy ” 
entering with the lines :— 

Here have I come, mile after weary mile, 

Quite in the good old G. P. R. James’s style. 

It was something, after all, to have in- 
vented a “style” even if only one to be 
gibed at. Who among our minor tale- 
writers can claim to have done the like 


| 
now. ALFRED ROBBINS. | 


YORKSHIRE Use oF THou” (12 8. 
408, 456)—In country parts of Somerset, | 
for a child to address its parents with’! 
“thou” and “thee” is still regarded as | 
most insulting. I recently heard a mother | 
call her boy, aged perhaps about 12 or 13, 
to come into the cottage. ‘‘ What’s thou 
calling I for ? Thee get inside thyself,’ was 
the impudent reply. ‘‘ Do yer ‘thou’ and 
‘thee’ I?” she answered angrily. “Ill 
learn yer to ‘ thou’ and ‘ thee’ when I can 
ketch yer!” ETHELBERT Horne. 


AMERICAN Civin War (12 S. x. 431).— 
‘Men and Things I saw in Civil War Days,’ 
by James F. Rusling, A.M., LL.D., Brigadier- 
General (by Brevet), United States Volun- 
teers (New York, Eaton and Minns; Cin- 
cinnati, Curtis and Jennings; 1899, 8vo, 
pp. 411), is full of first-hand information for 
the whole time from 1861 to 1867. 

J. 

Winterton, Lines. 


THe BrrmincHam Harcourts (12 S. x. 
409).—A few years ago my wife and I had 


occasion to take a trip to Australia and New | 


Zealand, and, knowing that there were a 
number of Harcourts in these countries, we 
made a point of looking them up. One of 
them, Mr. Otto Harcourt of Melbourne, 
being greatly interested in the family 
history, had made a genealogical tree dating 
from Bernard the Dane, A.D. 876, illustrated 
with the various coats of arms, which he 
showed to us. I feel sure that if H. B. were 


to address a letter to Mr. Otto Harcourt, 
Melbourne, Australia, the latter would be 
pleased to give him any information which 
he may ask for. 
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uite a 
young man. ALFRED D. Zarr. 
Lismoyne, Lydford, Devon. 

HuncGary WartER (12 8. x. 409).—Accord- 
ing to ‘Chambers’s Cyclopzdia’ (1727-41) 
this was a distilled water called after a Queen 


‘of Hungary, for whose use it was prepared. 


It was made of rosemary flowers infused in 
rectified spirit of wine and thus distilled. 
Recent authors (beginning of the nineteenth 


‘century) state that the Queen was the 


consort of Charles I. of the Anjou dynasty 
(1310-1342). In the ‘Complete Family 
Piece’ (London, 1736) the receipt is given :— 
Take Flowers of Rosemary 20 Ounces, rectified 
Spirit of Wine 30 Ounces. Let them infuse for 
some Days; then draw off as much as there was 
Spirit put on for rather as mucb as you can]. 


L. L. K. 


An aromatic water of the class of perfumes 
comprising simple solutions of volatile oils, 
being represented by eau-de-Cologne as a 
type. Here are the constituents for the 
manufacture of Ilb.: Niobe oil, ldr.; 
Meroli oil, 34dr. ; Rose oil, artificial, ; 
Melissa oil, 40z.; Lemon oil, 440z. ; Rose 
extract, 7oz. (6dr. per pound). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This is made of rosemary, sage and spices ; 
so called because the receipt was given by a 
hermit to the Queen of Hungary. 

W. A. Hutcutson. 


“Hungary water. Aque reyine Hun- 
garie. A pure spirit distilled from the 
rosemary, and strongly scented with the 
rich perfume of that aromatic plant” 
(‘A Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine 
and the Collateral Sciences,’ by Richard D. 
_Hoblyn, M.A.Oxon, 1885, p. 213). 

Edward T. Blakeley, in ‘A Handy Dic- 
tionary of Commercial Information,’ 1878, 
p- 212, writes: ‘‘ Hungary water. Water 
distilled from the tops of Rosemary flowers 
with some spirits of wine.” 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


EVENING NEWs- 
PAPER. (12S x. 330, 436).—The Bolton Even- 
ing News has long been considered the oldest 
halfpenny evening newspaper, and there is 
a recognition of its claim in ‘ The Street of 
Ink,’ by H. Simonis (1917). Mr. Nose is 
entirely astray in stating that The Echo was 


Me he Wrong | I may say that my wife’s father was a 
Box’ was published in 1889, and it is the | Birmingham man (George Harcourt), who 


2 


ho 
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published ‘* between October, 1864, and 
July, 1865.” One would expect to find 
a reference in * The British Almanac and 
Companion’ to such an important depar- 
ture in journalism, but the issues for 1869 
and 1870 are silent. However, the exact 
date of The Echo is forthcoming in ‘ Notes 
by the Way,’ which signalized the approach 
of ‘N. & Q.’s’ sixtieth year. There is given 
a generous appreciation of the first London 
halfpenny newspaper, and it is stated that 
the publication of the first number of The 
Echo was Dee. 8, 1868. The Echo was the 
cause of the establishment of the halfpenny 
post. Mr. A. J. Mundella, soon after his 
election for Sheffield, in 1868, spoke in the 
House in favour of the reduction of postal 
charges and produced a copy of The Echo to 
support his argument, stating that it was 
absurd to charge a penny for delivering a 
halfpenny paper from one side of London to 
the other. The reduction soon followed. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, N.20. 


BARREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 S. x. 
209, 254, 316, 353, 398, 437).—These gene- 
rally date between 1700 and 1820, and the 
barrel is built on the same system as that 
which is used for a clang of bells. There 
was a barrel organ in Whitburn Church, 
Co. Durham, which was taken out about 
the latter end of last century. 

Haypn T. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


The pretty little church of St. Nicholas, 
Woodrising, Norfolk, contains a_ barrel 
organ which, until within recent years, was 
constantly used. It is in the gallery at 
the west end of the church, and is still in 
playing order. C. Becuer Picor. 

The Cedars, Ipswich. 


Sir Jonn Bourne (12 8. x. 367, 435).— 
The points yet in doubt concerning this 
worthy can fortunately be cleared up. Sir 
John left a will (P.C.C., 29 Pyckering) 
bearing date May 12, 1563, which was not, 
however, proved until July 1, 1575; and 
finally, letters of administration were granted 
on June 21, 1576, to Anthony, the son and 
heir. Sir John left Dorothy, his wife, the 
Manor of Battenhall, &c., to carry out his 
will, and other manors and a lease of a 
moiety of Holt to his son and heir, Anthony. 
Dorothy, the widow, also left a will (P.C.C., 
18 Darcey), dated May 13, 1576, in which she 
mentions her sisters, Jane Hornyolde, 
Ursula Lygon, Susan Fisher, and Barbara 
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Greene ; her daughters, Margaret, wife of 
William Clarke, Esq., and Mary, wife of 
Thomas Martyn, LL.D. Her lease of 
Bishop’s Wick she left to her son, Charles 
Bourne; that of Upton Snodsbury to 
George Winter, Esq. She names her 
daughter-in-law, Elizabeth Bourne, and 
appoints her son, Anthony, executor with 
Sir James Holte. Anthony was first cousin 
to Gilbert Bourne, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
whose elder brother, Richard of Wivels- 
combe, was a wealthy Merchant Taylor of 
London. Among his children were Gilbert. 
a D.C.L., of Wells; John, a B.D., Canon of 
Wells and Treasurer there ; and Roger, who 
also held a canonry in the same Cathedral. 
Anthony, son of Sir John, married a lady 
named Elizabeth, as did his brother Charles. 
Anthony and Elizabeth had a daughter who 
married Sir Herbert Croft. The descendants 
of Charles lived on at Bishop’s Wick, since 
one Walter Bourne, probably his son, 
succeeded him there. If Sir John pre- 
sented to Oddingley in 1573, and his will 
was proved in 1575, he is unlikely to have 
died much before the date of probate, 
especially since his relict had not completed 
the winding up of the estate at the time of 
her death. Glazebrooke and Nash have 
obviously taken the date of the will and 
disregarded that of the probate. 
J. Harvey Broom. 

SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING SALT (128. x. 
431).—In ‘ Notes from a Knapsack ’ (1909), 
p. 276, I have suggested that ‘“ above and 
below the salt ” at table was a likely place 
for quarrels and an upset. The pinch of 
salt put over the left shoulder gave a pause 
before drawing the daggers. In Italian 
‘Last Suppers’ the salt is upset opposite 
Judas. GEORGE WHERRY. 

Some writers believe that Da Vinci’s 
picture of the Last Supper, in which 
Judas Iscariot is represented as over- 
turning the salt, is the real origin of the 
salt superstition. Although a common 
accident, it is by no means uncommon to 
see the rite of throwing a pinch over the left 
shoulder carried out immediately, not with 
any real fear of evil, but in order “to be 
on the safe side.’’ It is considered ominous 
here in the north to help one to salt, but, 
if it is done, the ill luck may be averted by a 
second helping. Hazlitt has a long account 
of salt superstitions, and quotes from 


several writers which may interest, if not 
satisfy, your correspondent. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Wrorts Famiry (12 8. x. 372, 418, 434). 
—The Wroth or .Wrothe family seems to 
have been a fairly scattered one, as the 
late Dr. G. W. Marshall, in his * Genealogist’s 
Guide’ (Bell and Sons, London, 1879), 
gives the following references to it :— 

Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ iii, 67; Morant’s 

‘ Essex,’ i. 163, 165; ii. 519; ‘ Visitation of 
Somerset,’ printed by Sir T. Phillipps, 147: 
‘History of Hampstead,’ by J. J. Park, 115; 
Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ III. iv. 44; Wright’s ‘ Essex,’ 
ii. 62; Archwologia Cantiana, xii. 315; Harleian 
Society, xiii. 132, 330. 
Bridger, in his ‘ Index to Printed Pedigrees’ 
(J. Russell Smith, London, 1867), gives 
also Berry’s ‘Sussex Pedigrees’ (London, 
1830). 

The ‘ Visitation of the County of Somerset 
for 1531,’ edited by the Rev. F. W. Weaver 
(W. Pollard, North Street, Exeter, 1885), 
contains a long pedigree of this family from 
William de Wrotham, Lord of Newton, 
in the parish of North Petherton, ob. 14 John 
(1213), to Sir Thomas Wroth, the third and 
last baronet, who died in 1721. Of this 
family Sir Thomas Wroth, Kt., represented 
Bridgwater in Parliament 1627-1661, and 
in 1643 moved the impeachment of Charles [., 
and was appointed one of the King’s judges, 
but would not continue to act. Petherton 


Park and Newton Plecy in North Petherton | 


were in the possession of the Wroth family 


for over 500 years, until by the marriage of | 


Cicely, daughter and sole heir of Sir Thomas 
Wroth (the last baronet), with Sir Hugh 
Acland, sixth baronet, in 1721, they were 
conveyed to that family, and were recently 
disposed of by sale by the present repre- 
sentative of the Acland family, the twelfth 
baronet of that name. The Wroth arms 
were, Arg. on a bend sa. three lions’ heads 
erased of the field, crowned or. 
Cross CROSSLET. 


BRASS ORNAMENTS ON HARNESS (12 S. 
x. 410, 459.—In Yorkshire these are known 
as ‘“brasses,’ or ‘hoss_ brasses.”” They 
are in the form of symbols of the sun, moon 
and stars, and are probably the lineal 
descendants of the amulets, which served a 
dual purpose of ornamentation and _pre- 
servation from evil, just as the brass-bound 
wickenwood ” whipstocks gave old-time 
earters a scatheless passage over haunted 
bridges and preserved them and their teams 
from witchcraft. There are rows of old 


hoss brasses in most of the old-fashioned 
Yorkshire farm kitchens, but they are com- 
paratively rarely used with the present class 


of wagon. Where there are May Day 
processions or farmers lend their wagons 
for social functions the farm horses appear 
resplendent in brasses. I have never heard 
them called anything but hoss brasses 
and occasionally “hoss fonniter” (i.e. 
furniture). J. FarrraAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Lonpon CLOCKMAKERS (12 8. x. 431),— 
William Kipling, Broad Street, near Charin, 
Cross, was in business from 1705 till about 
1737. William and John Kipling apparently 
continued the business until 1750. : 

The following books give details of makers 
of clocks and watches :— 

1. ‘Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers,’ by F. J. Britten (3rd ed., 1911, 
published by Batsford, London), contains a 
list of eleven thousand names. 

2. ‘Old Scottish Clockmakers, 1453 to 
1850," by John Smith (2nd ed., 1921, pub- 
lished by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh), 
gives many Scottish makers and also lists of 
names and dates of makers in the north of 
England, in Ireland and the Isle of Man. 

3. ‘The Old Clock Book,’ by N. Hudson 
Moore (1912, published by Heinemann, 
London), gives information regarding 
American clocks and their makers. 

Glasgow. 


RNotes on Books. 


Medieval France: a Companion to French Studies. 
Edited by Arthur Tilley. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 25s. net.) 

Ir it is the Editor who is responsible for the 

choice of a sub-title, Mr. Arthur Tilley is to 

be congratulated—* A Companion to French 

Studies.” He is himself of the initiated and 


| therefore can appreciate the charm of that de- 


scription. He knows that France has a gift to 
bestow on those who yield themselves to her 
enchantment, but that such yielding implies 
something more than facile acceptance of a gift. 
To know her in her legend or her romance, her 
art or her devotion, to have gained real and 
intimate knowledge of her, though it be within 
some narrow limit of subject or of period, is to 
have found one of those sources of delight that 
cannot be exhausted in a lifetime. 

It is clear that narrowness of limit has_ its 
danger, however. Modesty may be responsible 
for the encircling line. The research of succeeding 
generations of students may suggest that thorough 
knowledge is attainable only if the selected field 
be small. Nevertheless the isolation of special 
subjects does threaten to rob the study of history 
of half its value, and work such as that contained 
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within the volume before us is important as a 
counteracting influence. Although it covers a 
long period within comparatively small compass 
it is not in any sense a handbook. It is at once 
wide in scope and generous of detail, and for 
this it has been necessary to assume some measure 


of knowledge in the reader. The chapter on) 


Geography, for instance, is a well-inspired opening 


for those already fascinated by French studies, | 


but might prove baffling to a novice, and chap. 
vii., which treats of Dialects and Language, 
makes a severe demand on erudition. 

Having found our bearings among the provinces 
of France, we pass to the chapter on History 
contributed by M. Langlois. Here in 120 pages 
we are given a brilliant summary of the com- 
plicated developments of five centuries. | Abridg- 
ments of history have, only too frequently, been 
entrusted to hack-writers without special quali- 
fications for their difficult task. In the chapter 


la system framed for the protection of the worker 
| had become a weapon in the hand of the capitalist, 
‘and the most rigorous exclusiveness dominated 
social and business relations. This melancholy 
development of the trade-union idea in relation 
to the artisan is balanced by the account of its 
utility when adapted to the service of the clerk. 
| When we pass on to consider the Universities it 
is plain that they were indebted for their statutes 
to the rules drawn up for the protection of in- 
dustries. It was as necessary that the scholar’s 
knowledge should be tested before he taught as 
that the apprentice should prove his skill in 
| handicraft, and the principle of exclusion was 
| essential to protect the rights of a corporation 
| whether of scholars or of craftsmen. 

| ‘Those who desire to grasp the history of France 
| during five centuries will find welcome assistance 
| from Mr. A. G. Little’s study of the early develop- 
|/ment of the University in Paris, for at certain 


>us we h the short _| erises the fate of France seems to have been in- 
Me to dissolubly linked with these developments. He 


knowledge of the subjects which he treats. In 
place of the series of statements which so often 
does duty as abbreviated history he keeps before 
us the link between effect and cause, and shows 
us how continually the fate of nations has been 
determined at the dictation of a familiar human 
impulse. Feudal Organization can be a dreary 
topic, but it is here presented so that it makes 
appeal to the imagination, and the drawback to 
each method of government, as one succeeds 
another, is indicated with the impartiality of the 
true historian. We should have liked to know 
the views of M. Langlois, had he thought it well 


shows us how the Gallican doctrine, originating 
in the rivalry of monk and secular priest, achieved 
such vast importance. Here again the interest 
centres upon individuals, and names such as those 
of Abelard, of Thomas Aquinas, or of Gerson are 
thrown into relief. The life of a poor scholar 
may have been arduous in those days, but it was 
not monotonous. The possibilities of learning 
grew in correspondence with the need, and a 
university existed in idea rather than in fact. 
It depended on the gathering of scholars, and 
suppressed in one locality it could rise up in 
another. Thus the element of adventure was 


to give them to ts, on the theories of Fustel de | 
Coulanges in their relation to this period. The) 
opinions of that vigorous writer, so little known | 
in England. are of the kind that provoke reflection | 
and research, and government by an aristocracy | 
particularly concerned him. Such government | 
ceased to be practicable in France after the 
sixteenth century had wrought havoc with the | 
power of the nobles as a class, but before that date | 
there were many opportunities for speculation | 
with regard to it. 

The chapter as it stands, however, provides | 
sufficient incentive to independent thought. | 
There is no slavish adherence to tradition and old | 


never lacking. 

Where so much is admirable the critic’s task 
is an ungrateful one, yet we must note a blemish 
that might have been avoided. There are quali- 
fications—-besides familiar knowledge of two 
languages——necessary to a good translator. The 
chapter on Literature, in matter as valuable as 
any in the book, is difficult reading, and there are 
other passages whose function as ‘‘ a rendering 
into English ’’ is unduly prominent. 


Tudor Constitutional Documents, Aww.  1485- 
1603, with an Historical Commentary. By 
J. R. Tanner. -(Cambridge University Press. 


landmarks take new significance. The victory) £1 17s. 6d.) 
of Hugh Capet in 987 ceases to be sensational,| Dr. TANNER in his Preface strikes us as somewhat 
and becomes merely the inevitable end of a long| over-sanguine. In his opinion, with the aid 
process. Even “the magnificent episode of | of documents the student may not only construct 
—— d’Are” seems to owe its effectiveness | a proper historical background, and create the 
0 coincidence with the exact moment of the| real historical atmosphere, but also be enabled 
e chapter on Industry an ommerce has epigrams of historians and to find out wha 
closer relation to M. Eameiee’s History than those really is behind them.’ This encouragement 
on the Army and the Navy which actually follow needs to be qualified by some sober warning. 
it, but in work of this kind the correct rotation) Old documents present manifold pitfalls. The 
of the subjects must be difficult to determine. | recognition of ‘‘*common form” alone demands 
The facts regarding Labour in Medieval France no inconsiderable study, and when we add to 
might be read with profit by students of social| this the detection of propaganda and official 
questions in modern England ; they demonstrate | bluff we have still only mentioned one or two of 
the extreme of abuse that was possible to every | the ordinary and general difficulties to be en- 
system in those early times. In the eleventh | countered, beyond which lie the innumerable 
century an industrial class began to be recognized ; | difficulties of the particular order, To be com- 
in principle of was | to the must 
accepted ; in the thirteenth trade-union was have a _ thorough acquaintance wi many 
synonymous with tyranny; in the fourteenth documents, and series of documents, or he will 
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certainly think that this is the aspect of the matter 
which should first be presented to him. Very 
many of the documents collected in this book 
might be, and indeed have been, read ignorantly 
or read without judgment, and read wrong. 

But while we believe that, as a rule, the student 
cannot tackle original records for himself with 
any great profit, and that there is just now some 
tendency to lay too much stress on their use at 
early stages in the reading of history, we must 
certainly welcome such a piece of work as this 
before us, in which a selection of documents is 
made the subject of a series of admirable essays 
and notes. Every page bears the impress of 
Dr. Tanner’s experience as a guide. The texts, 
in the main, are of the first importance, represent- 
ing cardinal moments in the history of the Con- 
stitution, yet we question whether to the student 
they themselves will not prove to be secondary 
in value to the rich commentary which serves 
ostensibly as their setting. Dr. Tanner has not 
tediously insisted on giving each Act or other 
legal document in full—in fact the omissions are 
often considerable. 

We pass from the foundation of the Tudor 
monarchy to the several Church settlements of 
the sixteenth century. These first 200 pages 
compose an excellent account — detached, cir- 
cumstantial, by no means devoid of smaller 
human interest yet faithful to the broad lines of | 
development in thought and policy—of the, 
constitutional aspect of the severance of the | 
English Church from Rome. The next subjects | 
dealt with are the King’s Secretary, the Privy | 
Council and the Star Chamber. The immense | 
variety of affairs which the Privy Council had to | 
take in hand is most successfully illustrated. In | 
the history of the Star Chamber Dr. Tanner | 
shows that the Parliamentarian lawyers were in 
error, who, at the time of its abolition, took the 
Star Chamber to have been established by the 
Act of 1487. The Court so designated was, 
in origin, a part of the King’s Council, which. 
while the rest of that body attended the King 
in his movements about the realm, remained 
stationary in London to deal with business— 
chiefly judicial business—that could not other- 
wise be conveniently transacted. They met 
most often—but not invariably—in a chamber 
in the Palace of Westminster, which had a ceiling 
decorated with stars, and the first use of the 
expression Star Chamber denotes merely the 
room, not acourt. In fact the Act of Henry VII. 
which was taken to have established the Star 
Chamber does not contain the words. Its effect 
was to give to the said stationary portion of the 
Council certain freshly defined powers, in the 
exercise of which it did in time become separate 
from the Privy Council. Among the select cases 
by which the work of the Star Chamber is illus- 
trated we have that for trespass brought by the 
hermit of Highgate against the vicar of St. 
Pancras in 1503. 

The civil jurisdiction of the Council may be 
taken as represented in the Court of Requests. 
Unlike the Star Chamber, it would seem that the 
beginning of this Court has been wrongly referred 
to the times of the later Plantagenets when in 
fact it was a Tudor establishment. The Financial 


| century 


Council had to frame itself to fill. The section 
on the Ecclesiastical Courts contains among 
its illustrations a case of witchcraft, dealt with 
in 1492, which is of great interest. The remaining 
sections deal with the Law of Treason, Local 
Government, Parliament and Finance : all are 
admirable both as to the commentary and to the 
selection of documents, but we would single out 
the first as especially good in both respects. 


Twinings in the Strand. By E. E. Newton, 
TWININGS was founded in the year 1706. Not 
only is it the oldest house of its kind in the king- 
dom, but it still occupies its original site, and 
the business is still conducted by members of 
the original family. So long an existence, touch- 
ing at more than one point the general com- 
mercial history of the nation, might even be 
thought worthy of a more extended account 
than our correspondent Mr. Newton gives it 
in this pleasant little brochure. The ‘Twining 
of the day suggested Pitt’s ‘‘ Commutation Act,” 
one effect of which was to increase the yearly con- 
sumption of tea from 4 to 15 million pounds. 
Several members of the family from the eighteenth 
onwards have attained eminence in 
literature, art and science. 

It would be interesting to collect the histories 
of any other firms of over two hundred years 
old which are still conducted by the descendants 
of the founder. They must be few, indeed, in 
number, 


THe Publisher would be pleased to hear from 
any subscriber who may have a copy of the Index 
to vol. vi., 12th Series, to spare. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘* The Pub- 
lisher ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, ‘E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer 
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